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What’s Hitched to this “Caterpillar” Tractor? 


IT MIGHT be most anything—a scari- 
fier to tear up an old and wrinkled street 
—a grader to level and maintain an 
earth road—trailers filled with earth or 
garbage—for “Caterpillar” Tractors are 
dependable power plants that pull or 
push all manner of things. They climb 
rough slopes without balking and travel 
over loose sand or marshy ground with 
positive traction. Many cities use the 


same tractor to clear snow from blocked 


roads, to smooth old streets and build 
new ones; to landscape parks and 
construct golf courses — for the hun- 
dred uses where power and traction and 
nimbleness can do the job better, 
quicker, cheaper. 


Prices—f. o. b., Peoria, Illinois 


TEN a « « « Oa I'WENTY $1975 
FIFTEEN . $1500 THIRTY $2475 
SIXTY $4300 


Caterpillar Tractor Co. 


PEORIA, ILL. and SAN LEANDRO, CALIF., U. S. A. 
Track-tvpe Tractors Combines Road Machinery 
There's a “Caterpillar’’ Dealer Near You 


CATERPILIAR 


TRACTOR 
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. 
All night long the dependable Volu 
Eveready Portable Flasher, in wind and rain or snow _ 
and sleet, sends out its warning signal! 
The Eveready Portable Flasher is made to LAST 
MANY county and state highway 
departments now have all their road - 
: . . ' eres 
trucks equipped with Eveready Port- 
able Flashers as an emergency warn- | thou 
ing light. They have found it costs , =Uons 
less to use these flashers and that airp! 
their intermittent flashing light makes oped 
itself seen on the darkest of nights. curr 
The strong, heavy metal Eveready mun 
Portable Flasher is ready for use at spec 
all times! It will flash its brilliant, ed e 
blinking signal for months without | aeer 
need of human inspection. Four long- bee 
, : rese: 
lasting Eveready Dry Batteries sup- 
° . a0" 
ply power for months of service. a. 
This makes a safe, fire-proof, and men 
more economical signal than any For construction work the « 
other type of warning light or busi 
lantern! part 
Municipal departments, highway city 
contractors, bridge construction com- cons 
panies and owners of private road mor 
crossings, and many others are re- velo 
placing inefficient, wasteful signals 
, ~ prog 
with the new Eveready Portable 
Flasher. They find its maintenance ; 
charges are much less—and the olte 
unique stop-flash-stop signal light mor 
actually does stop accidents because bow 
it makes itself seen! vert 
NATIONAL CARBON Co., Ine, stril 
General Offices the 
New York, N. Y. As a traffic warning 
Branches city 
Chicago Kansas Cit SPECIFICATIONS —Height 16 inches. Diameter of iste 
.. gs Vek & . ; ity base 7 inches. Weight, including batteries, 16 iste! 
New York San Francisco pounds. Requires four standard Eveready 6-inch age! 
Unit of Tr | and Carbon Dry Cells connected in series to deliver 6 volts S 
Union Carbide emt Corporation Extra 6-volt lamp inside battery housing. Bat vers 
. tery compartment constructed of seamless stcel 
attractively finished in red. Top of flasher goo 
cadmium-plated for weather protection. Heavy 
fresnel-type glass lens in red or other colors 
Padlock for battery compartment with an extra 
TRADE MARK long hasp so thai the device can be chained cou 
PORTABLE FLASHER This fasher is of rugged construction through: | ers 
mt and entirely weather-proof ts 
— dry battery operated sch 
stuc 
WHEN WRITING TO ADVERTISERS, PLEASE MENTION PUBLIC MANAGEMENT cou 
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THREE 


ESSENTIALS OF GOOD MUNICIPAL 


GOVERNMENT 
EDITORIAL 


We are living in what is one of the most in- 
teresting periods in the world’s history; but 
thought generally has been focused on inven- 
tions such as the automobile, the radio, and the 
airplane, all of which have been highly devel- 
oped within the past twenty-five years. Con- 
current changes and improvements in American 
municipal government, because of their less 
spectacular nature, naturally have not attract- 
ed equal attention, although the council-man- 
ager form of government, bureaus of municipal 
research, municipal reference libraries, civic 
leagues, a genuine merit system, the develop- 
ment of zoning, city and regional planning, and 
the conception of a municipal government as a 
business and not as a spoils ground for national 
parties—all have potentialities for improved 
city government as striking and important in 
consequence to the country’s economic and 
moral advancement, as have the mechanical de- 
velopments of the same era to its commercial 
progress. 

The press is rapidly losing influence. While 
often conforming to the highest standards of 
morality, it sometimes exhibits the lowest by 
bowing to what it considers the views of its ad- 
vertisers or of the friends of the editor, and 
strikes deadly blows at civic decency through 
the suppression and distortion of truth. 

If, therefore, the possibilities of improved 
city administration are to be realized, their ex- 
istence must be made manifest through other 
agencies. These should be: schools and uni- 
versities, religious organizations, and so-called 
good society. 

Very few institutions of learning have a 
course suitable for the training of city manag- 
ers. The political science curriculum in many 
schools and colleges needs modernizing. The 
student should be required, as part of his 
course, to do practical work in the field of poli- 


tics by serving as ward or precinct leader, elec- 
tion official, or witness or challenger at the 
polls. Interneship in municipal government 
(wherever possible under a city manager or in 
a research bureau) should be as necessary for 
a degree in the field of government, as is serv- 
ice in a hospital for a medical degree. Gratify- 
ing, indeed, is the recent gift to Harvard Uni- 
versity of more than $150,000 for a professor- 
ship in regional planning. 

Churches, synagogues, and religious soci- 
eties have busied themselves with laws relating 
to conventional morality, and have placed spe- 
cial emphasis on sex matters and prohibition 
enforcement. Their time would be better em- 
ployed and more profitably spent in the per- 
formance of a religious duty if their efforts, on 
a non-sectarian basis, of course, were devoted 
to bringing about and perpetuating good mu- 
nicipal government and the purity of the ballot. 

Finally, local gangs cannot attain complete 
florescence unless beamed on by “best citi- 
zens.” Hence, all persons of wealth, influence, 
and social position who ally themselves with 
corrupt political machines, either on account of 
special favors received or because of easy op- 
portunity for political advancement to state 
and national office, or because of the fatuous 
belief that the national parties cannot exist un- 
less they are based on gutter, ward, and pre- 
cinct politics in the cities, should be regarded 
as pariahs. 

These desiderata must come to pass if the 
tremendously far-reaching possibilities of good 
municipal government which, in the twentieth 
century, has made sporadic and evanescent ap- 
pearances are to become permanent and gener- 
al realities with the progress of the years. 


Mayor or CINCINNATI 








EDITORIAL 


Mayor Seasongood’s Editorial 

Mayor Seasongood of Cincinnati writes on 
the preceding page that the most potent agen- 
cies for improving city administration are uni- 
versities, religious organizations, and so-called 
good society. Through constructive leadership 
Mr. Seasongood is meeting the opportunities 
for improvement in his own city. 

We are pleased to announce that the edi- 
torial next month will be contributed by Louis 
Brownlow, one time city manager of Peters- 
burg, Virginia, and of Knoxville, Tennessee, 
and now municipal consultant for the City 
Housing Corporation, New York City. 
Municipal Powers and Liabilities 

Public administrators will be interested in 
reading the article by Professor William B. 
Munro entitled, ““The City as a Municipal Cor- 
poration,” which is the second of a special 
series of ten articles the first of which appeared 
in the August issue. 


Administrative Organization 


The problem of administrative organiza- 
tion for cities has never received the attention 
which has been accorded this subject in private 
industry. With certain misgivings the editor 
has attempted in an article appearing in this 
issue to propose certain “rules of action” con- 
sidered essential for effective administration 
and to discuss briefly the various types of or- 
ganization applied to municipal government. 

In the article by Walter Matscheck, also 
in this issue, it is brought out that through re- 
search into organization, methods of perform- 
ing work, and other problems, certain principles 
are being evolved and thus governmental op- 
erations are being systematized and developed 
into a science. Mr. Matscheck believes that 
cities cannot long withstand the application of 
scientific principles to administrative problems, 
and he anticipates that “in twenty years cities 
will be models of effectiveness as service organ- 
izations.”’ 


Cleveland Retains Charter 


Those who have watched the charter bat- 
tle in Cleveland during the past few years will 
be interested in reading Mayo Fesler’s short ar- 
ticle on the result of the last election appearing 
in this issue. 

Committee Work 

There has been a growing sentiment among 
the members of our association favoring a more 
active interest in fields closely allied to that of 
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COMMENT 

municipal administration. Expression of this 
attitude has been given through the appoint- 
ment of John N. Edy, city manager of Berke. 
ley, to work with a representative of the Civil 
Service Assembly of the United States and 
Canada in making a study of personnel admin- 
istration in council-manager cities and to re 
port these facts with joint or individual recom- 
mendations to the presidents of the two bodies 
some time in the fall. Two committees have 
also been appointed; one, with Dr. A. R. Hat-| 
ton as chairman, to make a study and prepare a} 
report on the essential qualifications for a city] 
manager; and the other, on training for the} 
profession, with Clifford W. Ham, city man- 
ager of Pontiac, Michigan,as chairman. 


The Next Issue 


The October issue will contain the third of 
the special series of articles dealing with the 
evolution of municipal government in United} 
States. It will be contributed by Dr. Leonard} 
D. White and be entitled, ““The Emergence of 
Public Administration.”’ Two other articles of 
particular interest to our readers will be con- 
tributed by O. E. Carr, city manager of Fort 
Worth, Texas, and Gustave A. Moe, cost ac- 
countant, City of Minneapolis. Mr. Carr re- 
cently completed a tour of inspection of many 
municipal airports of the country and has con- 
sented to set forth his observations in an ar- 
ticle for next month. Mr. Moe’s article will 
deal with the subject of cost accounting as ap- 
plied to governmental operations. 





Advancements 


The promotions of Robert W. Flack and 
Harrison G. Otis, noted elsewhere in this issue, 
are of more than passing interest. Mr. Flack 
becomes city manager of Durham, N.C., on 
September 15 after serving Springfield, Ohio 
for five and a half years, and Mr. Otis has 
made his fifth advancement in the past four- 
teen years by becoming the first city manager 
of Beloit, Wisconsin. 


The Convention 

The keen interest already shown in the 
Fort Worth Convention indicates that it will 
be largely attended. The program this year 
will be of particular interest to mayors and 
councilmen as a special round table is being 
planned for them. City managers, of course, 
will be glad to learn the round table on admin- 
istrative practice which proved so interesting 
at the last convention will be on the program 
again this year. The date is November 20-23. 
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THE CITY AS A MUNICIPAL CORPORATION: 


BY WILLIAM B. MUNRO 
Professor of Municipal Government, Harvard University 


Municipal corporations were familiar to 
the Roman law. Indeed, the Romans were the 
first to develop, in a large way, the idea that 
a body of people might be clothed with a cor- 
porate personality, thus becoming a corpora- 
tion or juristic person. Savigny, the great Ro- 
man jurist, pointed out the essential quality of 
a public corporation by saying that “the sub- 
ject of the right does not exist in the individual 
members thereof, or even in all the members 
taken collectively, but in the ideal whole.” In 
virtue of this fact, he pointed out, the change 
“of an individual member, or even of all the 
members, does not affect the essence or unity 
of a corporation.”’ 

The Romans not only developed the con- 
cept of a corporation but they definitely ap- 
plied it in their municipia, which were scattered 
throughout the Western Empire. These muni- 
cipia had the right to hold property, to sue and 
be sued, and to act through their corporate of- 
fices. They had the right of perpetual succes- 
sion, and in many other ways were much like 
the municipal corporations of modern times. 

From Roman law and Roman practice the 
conception and application of the municipal 
corporation crossed over to England, where the 
boroughs were becoming numerous and impor- 
tant, especially during the early Plantagenet 
period. The earliest charters granted to these 
English boroughs, however, were not charters 
of incorporation. They merely gave privileges 
to all the townsmen as individuals and not in 
any corporate capacity. Borough incorpora- 
tion in England did not become prominent 
until the fourteenth century. Thereafter these 
urban communities were not merely chartered 
by the king but were definitely invested with 
corporate status, or, to use the language of the 
age, they became “bodies politic and corpo- 
rate’—a phrase which can still be found in 
many charters of American municipalities. 


THE STATE’S AUTHORITY OVER THE CITY 
In England before the American Revolu- 
tion municipal corporations were created by 
the crown. Hence, in the American colonies, 
* This is the second of a series of special articles 
on the evolution 
United States 


municipal government in the 


the various boroughs received their charters 
from the colonial governor as the royal repre- 
sentative. It was not until after the Revolu- 
tion that the legislature acquired this charter- 
ing authority. Today the state legislature is 
exclusively vested with this function. It can- 
not devolve its authority upon the governor, or 
upon a board of municipal incorporation, or 
upon any other subordinate body. The discre- 
tion of a state legislature in creating a munici- 
pal corporation, or in refusing to create one, is 
absolutely final and not subject to review by 
the courts. On the other hand, the legislature 
must exercise its authority in keeping with the 
provisions of the state constitution. For ex- 
ample, state constitutions usually provide that 
no community may be incorporated as a city 
unless it has a certain minimum number of 
inhabitants, or unless these inhabitants re- 
quest incorporation. In such cases, of course, 
the legislature must not act until the constitu- 
tional conditions are fulfilled. 


Forms OF LEGISLATIVE ACTION 


The proposition which lies at the founda- 
tion of the law of municipal corporations in the 
United States, according to Judge Dillon, the 
greatest authority on the subject, is that all 
such corporations exist and can exist only by 
virtue of expressed legislative enactment, cre- 
ating or authorizing the creation or existence 
of the corporate body. Some legislative act is 
absolutely essential to lawful corporate exist- 
ence in the United States. 

But this legislative action may take a va- 
riety of forms. In the first place, it may take 
the form of a comprehensive enactment or gen- 
eral charter law under which all the munici- 
palities within a state may obtain their cor- 
porate status and their powers. Second, it may 
take the form of a special charter law for each 
city. This has been the more common Ameri- 
can practice. Third, it has become the practice 
in some states to provide by general legislative 
enactment certain standard charters among 
which a municipality may make its selection. 
This is commonly known as the “optional- 
charter” system. In Massachusetts there are 
four standard charters, any one of which a mu- 
nicipality may adopt at its discretion by vote 
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of its people. Fourth, the home-rule charter 
system permits each municipality to frame its 
own organic law, and after such charter has 
been adopted by affirmative vote of the people 
it goes to the state legislature, where it is 
passed without possibility of amendment. This 
home-rule charter system with numerous varia- 
tions, exists in a considerable number of the 
states. 


EXTENT OF Powers GRANTED 

When an American municipality receives 
a charter, it becomes endowed with various 
powers on the one hand and various obligations 
on the other. These powers may be given in 
either mandatory or permissive language. In 
other words, the city may be invested with 
some powers which it must exercise, and with 
others which it may exercise if it chooses to do 
so. It should be pointed out, however, that 
authority which is granted in permissive lan- 
guage may sometimes be mandatory in effect. 
It has been held by the courts, for example, 
that where a municipal corporation is clothed 
with power to do an act which the public in- 
terests require to be done, and where the means 
for the performance of such act are placed at 
its disposal, the proper execution of such au- 
thority may be insisted upon as a duty even 
though the municipal charter has conferred it 
in permissive terms. 

In England the usual practice has been to 
confer powers upon the municipal corporation 
as an entity and not upon individual municipal 
authorities. The American practice, in general, 
is to the contrary. Powers conveyed by the 
city charter or by general acts of the legisla- 
ture are usually intrusted to the city council 
or to the mayor, or to some municipal board or 
commission, such as the board of health. The 
consequences of this difference in practice are 
of importance. In England it permits great 
flexibility so far as the actual exercise of mu- 
nicipal powers are concerned; in the United 
States it divides the powers of the city into 
water-tight compartments. Authority which is 
given by the charter to the mayor or to some 
municipal board cannot be transferred to any- 
one else, even though public convenience may 
make such transfer most desirable. 

As to the interpretation of municipal char- 
ters, the general rule applied by the courts is 
that a municipal corporation possesses and can 
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exercise the following powers and no others: 
first, those granted in express words; second, 
those necessarily or reasonably implied in the 
powers expressly granted; and, third, those es- 
sential to the accomplishment of the declared 
purposes of the municipal corporation. Any 
substantial doubt concerning the existence of 
a power is resolved by the courts against the 
corporation and the power is denied. In this 
respect the rule of legal interpretation with re- 
spect to a municipal charter is substantially 
like that which has been traditionally applied 
to charters of private corporations. 

When, however, a grant of power has been 
expressly made to the authorities of a city, the 
manner of exercising this power is for the latter 


to determine. Within reasonable bounds they | 


will not be restricted by the courts. It has been 
held, for example, that the power to construct 
a street railway carries with it the right to dig 
a subway. On the other hand, it has been held 


that authority to provide for lighting the pub- | 


lic streets does not include the right to sell gas 
or electricity to private customers. The line 





between what is implied and what is not im- | 


plied in an express power is hard to draw. 


As a rule the powers of a municipal cor- | 


poration are exercised by the passage of ordi- 


nances. These ordinances are enacted by the | 


city council or other legislative organ of the 
community, and in many cities require the 
mayor’s approval. Ordinances must not be in 
conflict with the general laws or the constitu- 
tion of the state; they must be enacted in keep- 
ing with the prescribed formalities, must not 
be arbitrary or unreasonable in their provisions, 
must not be discriminatory or unduly in re- 
straint of trade. 


DISTINCTION BETWEEN GOVERNMENTAL 
AND COMMERCIAL FUNCTIONS 

In all well-organized governments power 
goes hand in hand with responsibility. A mu- 
nicipal corporation, for the proper exercise of its 
powers, is subject to certain legal obligations. 
Its officers may be cited before the ordinary 
courts of justice and may there be made de- 
fendants in suits at law or respondents in suits 
at equity. In the matter of contracts, for ex- 
ample, the city is subject to substantially the 
same rules that are applied to individuals or 
to private corporations. Any suit for breach 
of contract that can successfully be prosecuted 
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against an individual can be maintained against 
a municipal corporation. 

But in the matter of liability for torts or 
civil wrongs, the legal status of the city is not 
so simple. A municipal corporation, so far as 
the acts of its officials are concerned, occupies a 
dual position. On the one hand it is part of the 
mechanism created by the state for the per- 
formance of governmental work. Inasmuch as 
the state itself is not liable for the improper 
exercise of its governmental functions, no legal 
responsibility attaches to the city, which mere- 
ly serves as its agent. To the extent that the 
city acts as a mere agency of state government, 
helping the latter to perform its sovereign func- 
tions, it is not responsible for the torts of its of- 
ficials or employees. This immunity covers 
such departments as police, fire protection, and 
public health. The courts have held the work 
of these departments to be strictly governmen- 
tal in its nature. 


Strictly Governmental Functions 


1. Police & 
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Strictly Ministerial or Commercial Functions 


Water supply 
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pal activity the rules of law are not entirely 
clear. They differ somewhat from state to state. 

The existing legal situation may perhaps 
be made clear as shown in tabulation below. 


A City’s LIABILITY FoR TorRTS 


In general the rules of law relating to the 
American city as a municipal corporation are 
not in an altogether satisfactory condition. 
This is partly due to the variations which exist 
in the forty-eight states of the Union, but more 
especially it arises from the lack of preciseness 
in the rules relating to municipal liability for 
torts. The distinction between governmental 
and non-governmental or commercial functions 
is not always easy to make as a practical mat- 
ter, and moreover it seems to rest upon a false 
legal philosophy. To the individual who has 
suffered a serious wrong through the negligence 
of a municipal employee, it is slight consolation 
to explain that the employee was engaged in 


Not Clearly in One Class or the Other 


1. Street construction and main- 


2. Fire protection 2. Gas plants tenance 

3. Public health 3. Electric light and power plants 2. Sidewalks 

4. Schools 4. Street railways 3. Bridges and tunnels 

5. Hospitals 5. Motor busses 4. Sewerage 

6. Poor relief 6. Docks and wharves 5. Garbage and rubbish collection 
7. Corrections 7. Ferries and disposal 

8. Parks 8. Public markets 

9. Public recreation 9. Public weigh scales 

10. Inspection of buildings 10. Public baths 

11. Regulation of traffic 11. Cemeteries 


12. Elections 
13. Licensing 


On the other hand, the city is also engaged 
in certain commercial or semi-commercial en- 
terprises. It supplies water to private custom- 
ers, frequently it sells light and power, occa- 
sionally it owns a gas plant, and in a few in- 
stances operates a street railway. To the extent 
that it engages in such undertakings the city is 
exercising commercial and not governmental 
functions, and the courts have held that it is 
liable for the torts of its employees in these 
non-governmental departments. 

Finally, there is a field of municipal ac- 
tivity which lies in the twilight zone. Some 
branches of city administration are not clearly 
governmental on the one hand or commercial 
on the other. Street construction and mainte- 
nance, sewage disposal, and garbage collection 
are good illustrations. In this zone of munici- 


the exercise of a governmental function rather 
than a commercial one. 

In England the municipal corporation is 
liable for the torts of all its officials and em- 
ployees irrespective of the nature of the work 
which they are performing. To this rule there 
are a few exceptions, not of great consequence. 
In France there are virtually no exceptions. 
The city is always liable to be sued for the 
negligence of its officials or employees, but the 
proceedings must be brought in the adminis- 
trative courts, not in the regular civil tribunals. 
It is rather an anachronism that in the United 
States where we lay so much emphasis upon the 
rights of the individual citizen, we should be 
behind these two European countries in the 
matter of redress for civil wrongs at the hands 
of the public authorities. 
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How A MuNnICcIPAL CORPORATION 
May Be DIsso_vep 

A word should be added with reference to 
the withdrawal of municipal powers. Inasmuch 
as the city is the creature of the state, it is 
within the power of the state legislature to 
modify, diminish, or repeal any grant of power 
which has been made to the municipal corpora- 
tion, provided always that the state constitu- 
tion does not stand in the way. A city charter 
may be modified or repealed by implication, 
that is, by an affirmative statute of a general 
nature; but the courts will not resort to any 
such construction unless the legislative intent 
to effect a modification or repeal is perfectly 
clear. On the other hand, laws of a general na- 
ture applicable to municipalities will not be 
impliedly modified or repealed by any special 
act passed subsequent to the general law unless 
the two are plainly in conflict. 

A municipal corporation can be dissolved 
and its existence terminated by action on the 
part of the state without consent of the mu- 
nicipality unless the state constitution has 
made definite provision to the contrary. On 
the other hand, the city cannot surrender its 
charter and dissolve itself, thereby terminating 
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its corporate existence, without consent of the 
state legislature. The dissolution of a munici- 
pal corporation does not extinguish the rights 
of existing creditors. The courts have held that 
by repealing the charter of one heavily indebt- 
ed city and establishing a new municipal corpo- 
ration, the indebtedness of the dissolved corpo- 
ration remains a lien upon the private property 
comprised within the limits of the former mu- 
nicipality. It is clear that the constitutional 
provision against impairing the obligation of 
contracts must operate as a protection to mu- 
nicipal creditors in such cases. 

A municipal corporation is not dissolved 
by the mere failure to exercise its functions 
over a term of years. Even the non-election or 
non-appointment of all municipal officers does 
not operate to effect dissolution, for the con- 
tinuance of the corporate entity does not de- 
pend upon the constant exercise of its powers. 
The inhabitants, not their officers, constitute a 
municipal corporation. Presumably if all the 
inhabitants were to leave the place, the mu- 
nicipal corporation would necessarily disap- 
pear, but that is something which never hap- 
pens. 


SOME PRINCIPLES OF ADMINISTRATIVE 
ORGANIZATION! 


BY CLARENCE E. RIDLEY 


Associate Professor of Political Science, The University of Chicago 


According to Diemer, “there is no greater 
source of economy than conservation of human 
energy through efficient organization.’’* 

If this statement is accepted, a serious at- 
tempt should be made to discover whatever 
principles are considered essential for ‘efficient 
organization.” 


SUGGESTED PRINCIPLES OF ORGANIZATION 

To suggest what might be termed princi- 
ples of organization is a hazardous undertak- 
ing, to say the least. It is proposed here, how- 
ever, to present merely what might be called, 
more appropriately, those rules of action on 

* Eprror’s Note.—This article is based on a sec- 
tion of a treatise by the same author, entitled, The 
Public Works Department in American Cities, now be- 
ing published by Municipal Administration Service, 
261 Broadway, New York City. The pamphlet will be 
available for distribution early this fall. We acknowl- 
edge the courtesy of the publishers in permitting the 
use of this extract. 


which there is some unanimity of opinion. 
Briefly stated they are: 

1. Grouping within basic organization units 
all activities similar in the type of work to 
be done. 

2. Grouping a sufficient number of activities 
to warrant the full time of a competent 
person. 

A clear definition of the powers and duties 
of each division. 


w 


4. Effective co-ordination between divisions. 
5. Elimination of duplication. 

6. Centralized and co-ordinated control. 

7. Definite fixation of responsibilities. 

8. Powers commensurate with responsibilities. 
9. Recognition of the distinction between line 


and staff activities. 


*Diemer, Hugo, Factory Organization and Ad- 
ministration (New York: McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1925), p. 23. 
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10. Expert staff available for the administra- 
tive head. 

General application of these rules to a 
group of activities without using a liberal 
amount of discretion is not recommended. Any 
grouping of activities should be preceded by a 
comprehensive study of the character and ex- 
tent of the particular work to be done. Due 
consideration should be given also to the suit- 
ability of the personnel that will be called upon 
to operate the organization. The final result, 
therefore, will be a compromise between a sci- 
entific division and the existing circumstances, 
which will give proper weight to the many lim- 
iting factors which characterize any given sit- 
uation. 

The number of divisions or bureaus into 
which a department should be divided for ef- 
fective administration is another question that 
cannot be answered dogmatically. The number 
of activities that one individual can be tech- 
nically competent to administer is to be consid- 
ered, as well as the fact that there should be 
few enough divisions to enable the department 
head to know his division heads well, and to be 
in close enough touch with actual administra- 
tion to facilitate intelligent direction and con- 
trol over major problems. The department 
head should also be able to make sure that de- 
tails are being effectively handled by others. In 
the last analysis, however, the factors which 
will very largely govern the number of divisions 
are the magnitude and diversity of activities to 
be handled. 


Basis OF GROUPING SERVICES 

Another important factor in the problem 
of organization pertains to the basis of group- 
ing services, i.e., whether the services should 
be grouped within an organization structure 
according to: (1) purposes, (2) functions, or 
(3) activities. As these terms are often con- 
fused and in some instances used interchange- 
ably, a brief discussion of them here will not be 
out of place. 

1. Purposes—A grouping on the basis of 
purpose would combine all services having a 
common object or aim. For example, a group- 
ing on this basis would include under protec- 
tion of health such dissimilar services as sewer 
construction, dairy inspection, and physical ex- 
amination of school children. Obviously, such 
a basis would result in broad and loose group- 
ings. 
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2. Functions—A grouping on a function- 
al basis would assemble all services appropri- 
ate to any business or profession. Under such 
a grouping all engineering, research, law, ac- 
counting, and statistical services would be com- 
bined into separate and distinct organization 
units. 

3. Activities—A grouping based on the 
character of activities would combine all serv- 
ices which are similar in nature, i.e., similar in 
so far as they require a common technique for 
their execution. 

Due to the similarity in the meaning of 
“function” and “activity,” there is some justi- 
fication for the use of these terms somewhat 
synonymously by many writers. A distinction 
should be made, however, on the basis that the 
term “function” is broader in its application. 
For example, “function” comprehends a whole 
profession such as engineering, law, public 
health, or accounting, while “activity” is ap- 
plied more often to determinate operations. To 
illustrate, engineering is clearly a function 
which comprehends such diverse activities as 
subway construction, pavement maintenance, 
and water supply, yet no one would maintain 
that these activities require exactly the same 
technique for their execution. 

As a general rule, therefore, it would seem 
logical to allocate the services to the various 
departments on the functional or professional 
basis and apportion the services thus assembled 
among bureaus and divisions within depart- 
ments on the basis of the character of the va- 
rious activities. Even here, certain limitations 
and qualifications must be added. A depart- 
mental grouping on a strictly functional basis 
is not defensible under all circumstances. For 
example, if the administrator of a public health 
department had to depend upon an independ- 
ent statistical department for vital statistics, 
effective administration would be seriously 
hampered, because these data must be availa- 
ble not only regularly and promptly, but also 
on call as the exigencies of the occasion may 
demand. If the head of a department render- 
ing services directly to the public is to be held 
strictly accountable for administrative results, 
he should not, as a general rule, be deprived of 
the control of services that are essential for the 
complete and effective execution of the main 
object or purpose. 

On the other hand, a complete functional 
grouping may be fully justified with regard to 
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certain of the so-called “staff agencies,” such 
as law, finance, personnel, etc., which render 
no services directly to the people, but are, 
nevertheless, necessary as a means of carrying 
on and controlling the directly rendered serv- 
ices. It is also true that under certain condi- 
tions, such, for instance, as prevail in a small 
city where the expense of maintaining several 
different agencies would be exorbitant, the use 
of other centralized agencies serving all depart- 
ments might be consistent with sound practice. 
It should be emphasized further that even in 
larger cities where certain service departments 
may require the full time of one or more men 
on, say, legal matters, it would be unsound to 
attach these staff men to such departments 
without creating some administrative connec- 
tion between them and the central legal depart- 
ment which should in turn supervise and co- 
ordinate all the legal work of the city. 

From the foregoing it is apparent that a 
grouping of services on the basis of purpose is 
in most cases impractical; that a grouping on a 
functional basis is appropriate in distributing 
services to the various departments; and fur- 
ther, that a grouping on an activity basis is the 
logical method for apportioning services to the 
divisions within departments. 
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(1) line, (2) staff, and (3) line and staff. Fig- 
ures 1, 2, and 3 are illustrations showing how 
these different types would appear when ap- 
plied to a municipal organization. 

1. Line type (see Fig. 1).—Under the line 
type of organization, authority always flows in 
a vertical direction from the head to subordi- 
nates, who in turn pass the orders down to the 
bureau chiefs and thence to the workmen. The 
chief advantages of this type are its simplicity, 
the ease of securing discipline, and the definite 
placing of responsibility on each man within 
the organization. The disadvantages, however, 
far outweigh the merits except for small and 
very simple undertakings. Its chief defects are: 
the necessity for all-round capable workers as 
well as executives; the overloading of a few 
men, principally the executives; the lack of 
flexibility; and the little use it makes of spe- 
cialization. 

2. Staff type (see Fig. 2).—The staff type 
of organization is planned with reference to the 
functions to be performed, and is sometimes 
known as the functional type. It is designed to 
make the greatest use of expert knowledge and 
advice. Instead of a direct flow of authority 
from the head to the different bureau chiefs 
and thence to the workers, as under the line 
type, specialists are placed between the head 
and his chiefs.* The bureau chiefs, therefore, 
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FIGURE 1 


GENERAL TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 

Although good organization is not confined 
to any particular type, still no one can belittle 
the importance of an organization structure in 
the operation of an enterprise, be it private or 
governmental. 

It is interesting to note that the usual plans 
of organization either follow closely or are 
adaptable to certain types, which are more or 
less well defined. The three most common are: 


take orders from the several functional special- 
ists. The chief advantage of such a plan is the 
expert knowledge and guidance which it pro- 
vides. There are, however, several disadvan- 
tages which are apparent: the danger of over- 
specialization, the difficulty of co-ordinating 
the several functions, and the confusion likely 
to arise due to orders and instructions emanat- 
ing from several more or less independent 
sources. 


In Figure 2, lines of authority run from the staff specialists to only one of the departments. The author- 
ity of the staff agencies extends, of course, to the remaining departments, but for the sake of simplicity the lines 


are omitted from the chart 
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3. Line-and-staff type (see Fig. 3).—The 
line-and-staff type of organization possesses 
most of the advantages of the two former types 
| and eliminates many of their defects. It retains 
the idea of specialization, but eliminates the 





chief defect of the pure staff type by central- 
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FIGURE 2 


izing the issuance of all orders and the exercise 
of control within the executive head instead of 
partly with the specialists. The strong feature 
of the line type, definitely fixing duties and re- 
sponsibilities from the top to the bottom, is 
therefore preserved. 
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In conclusion the writer feels constrained 

to issue a word of warning to those who might 

| feel that methods and forms have been over- 
| emphasized, for after all results are more im- 
portant than paraphernalia. If, however, we 
| dare hope for the same degree of effectiveness 


in the operation of public undertakings as is 
commonplace in private industry, public offi- 
cials and interested citizens must attach more 
importance to the role that organization, meth- 
ods, and procedure play in the realm of public 
management. 


THE PLACE OF SCIENCE IN MUNICIPAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


BY WALTER MATSCHECK 


Director, Kansas City Public Service Institute 


Science in administration as used in this 
article will mean both the science of adminis- 
tration as a whole and the sciences used in the 
technical operation of the various departments. 
Effective administration needs both. 

The science of administration embodies 


such practices of management as the analysis 
of situations and records, the direction and co- 
ordination of activities, viewing the government 
as a whole, and the improvement of procedure 
and methods—in short, getting things done. 
The chief administrative officer should have 
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a working knowledge of all activities under 
him. If he cannot qualify in the science of ad- 
ministration, he has no business being a chief 
administrator, whether he be called “mayor,” 
“city manager,” or by some other title. 

Science in administration, if this may be 
differentiated from science of administration, 
refers to the technical operations carried on by 
a government, such as in health, finance, wel- 
fare, police, and engineering, including the sci- 
ences of medicine, accounting, criminology, and 
design and construction, without which no city 
could exist. The technical men who direct these 
activities need not necessarily be administra- 
tive officers, except the heads of the divisions 
concerned. 


DISTINCTIONS BETWEEN PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE BUSINESS 


While the general principles of administra- 
tion are similar in both public and private busi- 
ness, the differences between them are such 
that a successful administrator of a private 
business will not necessarily make a successful 
administrator of a city. Although the essential 
qualifications for management are much the 
same, the control and financing of public busi- 
ness differs radically from that of private busi- 
ness. 

To begin with, government is a social in- 
stitution operating to promote the general well- 
being of all citizens, while business is a private 
institution conducted for the benefit of an in- 
dividual or group. The test of the success of a 
government is the quality of service it renders 
within reasonable cost limits. In business, suc- 
cess is measured by the ability to return profits. 

In private business, revenues are derived 
from the sale of services or products; in public 
business, from taxation and receipts from un- 
dertakings such as a water works. Competition 
or poor products may bankrupt a business, but 
a government may incur enormous deficits, yet 
technically never become bankrupt. The power 
to tax always remains, and unless the public 
changes the management poor services may 
continue indefinitely. 

Public business, especially in the larger 
cities, is not only more complex and larger 
than the largest private business in the city, but 
it also has a greater variety of activities. The 
public administrator’s knowledge must there- 
fore be more varied and have a broader basis 
than that of most private administrators. 
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Finally, the public administrator has to 
contend with politics, the greatest enemy and 
destroyer of service. Private business some. 
times has politics of a kind, but its principal 
enemies are of a different nature. 


PROGRESS OF MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 


The science of municipal administration 
has progressed far during its brief history in 
this country. Early municipal administration 
was, of course, not the complicated business 
that it is at present. Today the old theories— 
that any citizen is capable of filling any public 
office and that no particular qualifications, ex- 
cept political ones, are necessary for a city job, 
and further that city business is not subject to 
the same principles of administration as private 
business—are rapidly being discarded. In the 
place of these theories have come scientific re- 
search into the methods and problems of mu-| 
nicipal government, and the application of the’ 
principles of sound administration have fol- 
lowed. Even though the change has not been 
uniform and equally advanced throughout the 
country, there has been much progress. 





PROPER METHODS IMPORTANT ' 


The civic organizations of forty or fifty 
years ago spent most of their time in attempt- 
ing to dislodge the grafters from office and to} 
put honest men in their places. 

Recognition of the fact that the persons} 
elected to office are but a part of the govern-| 
ment has been the basis for an entirely new 
attack. Organization methods, procedure, the 
processes of operation, and the handling of 
personnel are the machinery or tools by means} 
of which elected officials perform their work.| 
The same elected officials with authority to em- 
ploy trained administrators and competent em- 
ployes who know and use modern methods will 
get much better results. With the growth of 
the governmental research idea, methods in| 
government assumed proper importance. It} 
was recognized that no matter how honest a} 
man might be, he could not produce good re- 
sults if he were using antiquated and rule-of- 
thumb methods unsuited to the needs of the job. 


NEED FOR TRAINED PERSONNEL 
Along with the recognition of the impor- 


tance of methods, it became apparent that tech-| 


nical men, whether chief administrators or op- 
erators of minor divisions, must be trained in 
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the best methods for their particular work. Out 
of this has come the appointment of technical- 
ly trained men as heads of major departments, 
as heads of technical divisions, and lately as 
managers for whole cities. However, there are 
still too many examples of a well-organized 
government administered by untrained men. 
This is observed in the case of a council-man- 
ager government with an untrained city man- 
ager, or of a water department directed by a 
contractor, or of a finance department directed 
by a mechanic. 

Of course, a properly qualified city man- 
ager Or mayor must possess many other quali- 
fications in addition to technical knowledge of 
administration. Many may know the principles 
of administration and still not succeed as a city 
manager. Patience, tact, independence, broad 
vision, courage, resourcefulness, co-operative 
spirit, analytical mind, ability to meet people 
well, public mindedness, determination, speak- 
ing ability, and many other qualities of leader- 
ship are also essential. 


City Business CHIEFLY ADMINISTRATIVE 

It is coming to be recognized quite gener- 
ally that city government is chiefly an admin- 
istrative matter. Even the most important leg- 
islative acts such as the consideration and adop- 
tion of the budget are semi-administrative. 
Recognition of this fact has opened the way to 
the application of business principles to the 
administration of government. 

The public administrator can succeed only 
by the use of scientific methods in the admin- 
istration of the various departments, both over- 
head and operating. Fundamental are person- 
nel and finance. The administrator who does 
not make use of the best accepted practice and 
methods in the selection, training, and promo- 
tion of employees is not a capable administra- 
tor. In finance there are exact scientific meth- 
ods of accrual accounting, actuarial sinking- 
fund determination, budgetary estimating and 
control, assessing, and many others. 

Likewise, the director of the health depart- 
ment must know the science of public health 
administration and how to lead the public to 
the acceptance of its larger application. He 
needs bacteriologists, chemists, nurses, physi- 
cians, and other specialists. 

Finally, a police department directed by a 
man who knows nothing of criminology, of how 
to analyze police statistics, of principles of beat 
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layout, and traffic problems is not likely to suc- 
ceed in combating crime. So it is in other de- 
partments. Special scientific knowledge is need- 
ed in each. Too frequently it is lacking. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF RESEARCH 


But mere recognition of these facts does 
not make municipal administration a science. 
This can come only as exact principles are de- 
veloped. Research into the best type of organ- 
ization, into methods of performing work, into 
the larger problems of cities, has developed 
some accepted principles, such as in budget 
procedure. Progress along similar lines is being 
made in the field of other governmental activi- 
ties. Research and the application of its results 
are making municipal administration a science. 
No administrator, no matter how well qualified 
he may be, nor how great his technical knowl- 
edge, can remain thoroughly qualified unless he 
is able to keep himself abreast with the rapid 
advance being made in the technique of mu- 
nicipal government, and is willing, through con- 
stant research, to make thorough studies of the 
problems confronting him. The need for such 
research by municipal administrators was in- 
terestingly told in the article on “The Public 
Administrator’s Need for Research,” in the 
July issue of PusLic MANAGEMENT. Only 
through knowledge thus gained by exact ob- 
servations, will governmental operations be 
systematized and developed into a science. 

Finally, the organization of the govern- 
ment itself must be scientific. The charter 
should provide for centralization of authority 
commensurate with responsibility. The chief 
administrator must be administrator in fact. 
The city council need not be a technical body 
—in fact, it had better not be—but it should 
know how to choose a competent administra- 
tive officer and then trust him—after provid- 
ing adequate means of checking results. 

If the organization set-up is scientific, the 
rest is after all largely a matter of having prop- 
er administrative officers, for competent admin- 
istrators will use or develop proper methods. 


SCIENTIFIC ADMINISTRATION INEVITABLE 


This trend toward the application of scien- 
tific principles to the government of cities is 
part of the general move for efficiency in all 
lines of endeavor. No city can long stand 
against it. Those which do will soon find them- 
selves left behind. Government is too closely 
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related to industrial development for a city to 
advance far commercially if it is handicapped 
by an inffective handling of its local govern- 
ment problems. 

The day when bad government meant little 
more than wastage of tax money is gone. Now 
such waste is the least of the handicaps im- 
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posed by bad government. The other greater 
social, economic, and industrial wastes will not 
be tolerated much longer by modern society. 

Twenty years from now city governments 
will be models of effectiveness as service organ- 
izations. Their activities and influence will ex- 
tend into fields now scarcely touched. 


CLEVELAND RETAINS COUNCIL-MANAGER CHARTER 


By MAYO FESLER 
Director, Citizens League of Cleveland 


For the third time in two years the voters 
of Cleveland, on August 20, again rejected a 
proposal to abandon the council-manager form 
of government and return to the mayor-council 
form. In the first election, held in November, 
1927, the vote for the amendment abolishing 
the new plan was 73,732, and the vote against 
it 80,148; the second election held in April, 
1928, resulted in a vote of 40,890 for the 
amendment and 44,122 opposed; and in the 
third election held on August 20, 1929, 46,980 
voted for the amendment, and 50,157 against it. 

Each time the same defective proposal with 
the same fundamental errors has been submit- 
ted to the voters. The amendment each time 
has been practically a new charter which pro- 
posed a return to a council of thirty-three mem- 
bers elected from thirty-three wards established 
on the lines of the 1919 gerrymander and an 
elected mayor with practically complete ad- 
ministrative control including complete domi- 
nation of the civil service. 

The leaders in these three attempts have 
been substantially the same group of politicians 
led by ex-mayor Harry L. Davis whose dis- 
credited mayoralty administration (1916-20) 
has not yet been forgotten by the voters. He 
has been supported in each of the campaigns by 
all of the disgruntled forces in the city which 
have accumulated during the five years under 
the council-manager administration. 

The immediate cause for the submission of 
the last charter proposal was directly traceable 
to the council scandals connected with the ac- 
ceptance of money by one councilman for serv- 
ices rendered in securing the passage of an ordi- 
nance, and with the acceptance of money or 
attempted profiteering by three or four other 
councilmen in connection with the purchase of 
land for play-ground purposes. Two council- 


men have been convicted and the case of the 
third is still pending. 

Cleveland is not used to having such scan- 
dals and the public became thoroughly aroused 
over these individual cases ‘which were prose- 





cuted by a young and vigorous prosecutor who | 
had been elected at the November election | 


over the Republican organization candidate. 
Unfortunately, the city manager, who was 
never suspected of being in any way connected 
with these scandals, sought to minimize them, 
which the public interpreted as an effort to pro- 
tect the law-breaking councilmen. 

In addition to these scandals a group of 
sincere but ill-advised radicals, in their enthu- 
siasm for Peter Witt (ex-councilman) as mayor, 
and proportional representation as a method of 


— ee 


we 


election, saw that their only way to accomplish | 


their aim was through a change in the charter. 
So they foolishly took the old discarded Davis 
amendment and again circulated petitions for 
its submission. When they had filed their ini- 


tiated petition and the council had fixed the | 


election for August 20, the Davis group pro- 


ceeded to steal their “thunder,” took control of | 
the campaign organization and conducted the | 


campaign for the defective charter. 

The Republican organization, which had 
opposed the Davis amendment in 1927 but 
which had been pretty badly “shot” as a result 


of having its chairman and two chief lieuten- 


ants ejected from the board of elections be- 
cause of election frauds last fall, joined with 


the Davis group in the effort to overthrow the | 


council-manager charter. The decent elements 
in the city organized a Progressive Government 
Committee, projected a strong ward and pre- 
cinct organization, and with the aid of the 
Democratic organization, the Citizens League, 
the League of Women Voters, and other inde- 
pendent groups, conducted an unusually effec- 
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tive campaign based upon the actual accom- 
plishments under the council-manager form of 
government. 

The Citizens League issued two major bul- 
letins, the first one pointing out the serious de- 
fects in the proposed amendment and the other 
dealing with the accomplishments under the 
council-manager government for the past five 
years. The League pointed out that the coun- 
cil-manager charter has been a success, that 
Cleveland’s per capita cost of government is the 
lowest among the first ten cities in America, 
that more extensive public improvements have 
been projected and carried out, and that the 
city has had the benefit of better administra- 
tion under the council-manager government, 
than in any other similar period in the city’s 
history. 

The advocates of the amendment used only 
three stock arguments, all of which the League 
pointed out as having no foundation in fact, 
and no appeal to an enlightened electorate. 
Their arguments were, (a) restore the govern- 
ment to the people, (b) the city manager is a 
czar with a life job, and (c) the council-man- 
ager plan is unsound in principle. 
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When the campaign started there was a 
general feeling that the amendment would eas- 
ily carry in view of the widespread dissatisfac- 
tion among the people and the support given 
by the Republican organization to the amend- 
ment. But as the campaign waxed warm, the 
women become aroused, and the business inter- 
ests furnished the sinews of war. Sledge ham- 
mer blows against the amendment were struck 
by prominent Catholic, Jewish, and Protestant 
ministers. All three of the daily newspapers 
stressed the defects of the Davis document and 
the greater efficiency of the council-manager 
administration as contrasted to the Davis ad- 
ministration. The result was a victory again 
for the council-manager government in the 
largest city which has yet adopted the plan. 

The council-manager charter has some seri- 
ous defects and there is widespread dissatis- 
faction with proportional representation as the 
method of election. It is quite probable that 
an official charter commission or an unofficial 
charter committee will be created to consider 
these defects and this dissatisfaction and sub- 
mit to the voters an improved council-manager 
charter. 


THE SERVICE 


Each month under this heading will appear short biographical sketches of two members of the 
Association who have served as city managers for ten years or more. 


C. M. OSBORN 


Fifty-five years ago last March, C. M. Os- 
born, now village manager of Shorewood, Wis- 
consin, was born in a farm-house in Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio. He attended the country schools 
and Oberlin Academy (Oberlin, Ohio) and 
later attended the Case School of Applied Sci- 
ence in Cleveland where he received a degree 
in civil engineering in 19o0T. 

Mr. Osborn then entered private engineer- 
ing work, being connected with electric rail- 
way, dock and shipyard, and general building 
and engineering work until 1908, when he was 
appointed city engineer of Lorain, Ohio. Ten 
years in this position in charge of sewer, pav- 
ing, harbor, dock, and general public works, 
furnished Mr. Osborn his background for mu- 
nicipal management. 

On January 1, 1918, Mr. Osborn was ap- 
pointed as the first city manager of East Cleve- 
land, Ohio, where he served for nearly five 
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years. In 1922 he was called from East Cleve- 
land, to Kenosha, Wisconsin, to be the first city 
manager of that city. Here he made a credita- 
ble record for himself and for Kenosha, the 
city taking first prize in the state of Wisconsin 
“Better Cities Contest” in 1926. In August, 
1928, Mr. Osborn was appointed village man- 
ager of Shorewood, Wisconsin which position 
he now occupies. _ 

Mr. Osborn is a member of the Wisconsin 
Engineering Society, and president of the Wis- 
consin City and Regional Planning Associa- 


ISAAC R. 


Isaac R. Ellison, city manager of Muske- 
gon, Michigan, since 1920, was born in Louis- 
ville, Kentucky, forty-four years ago. He re- 
ceived an A.B. degree from Bardstown College 
in the same state in 1905, later returning for a 
course in business administration which he 
completed in 1907. In 1908 Mr. Ellison was 
graduated from the New York Electrical 
School. He later studied business and engineer- 
ing in Tri-State College, Angola, Indiana, from 
which institution he received his E.E. degree 
in 1913. 

In 1913 Mr. Ellison became superintend- 
ent of the administrative department of the 
City of Eaton Rapids, Michigan. Three years 
later he was appointed city manager of Grand 
Haven, Michigan, where he served four years. 
Since 1920 he has been city manager of Mus- 
kegon, Michigan. 

Mr. Ellison is a member of the American 
Association of Engineers and of the Michigan 
Historical Society, as well as a member of sev- 
eral civic clubs in Muskegon. He joined the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association in 1917 
and has attended five annual conventions. 

Appreciating the fact that as chief admin- 
istrative official he “would be in a position to 
do more for the moral uplift of the community 
than in any other profession” largely influenced 
Mr. Ellison to enter the profession of city man- 
agement. He attributes his long service as city 
manager “to being able to surround myself 
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tion. He joined the International City Man- 
agers’ Association in 1918, served as its presi- 
dent in 1922, and is at present a member of 
the executive committee. He has attended nine 
annual conventions of the Association. 

Mr. Osborn was influenced to enter the 
profession ‘‘because of its opportunities to serve 
the public.”’ He attributes his long service of 
nearly twelve years as a city manager to the 
close attention paid to his job and his efforts 
“always to give a very conscientious service to 


the public.”’ 


ELLISON 


with the highest class of administrative officials 
as heads of departments and ‘allowing them to 
function without any political restrictions or 





ISAAC R. ELLISON 


handicap, thereby placing them in a position to 
render the best service they are capable of giv- 
ing, and also keeping the administrative de- 
partment free from any policy entanglements.” 
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NEWS OF THE MONTH 
By THE MANAGING EDITOR 
NOTES AND EVENTS 


Municipal Airport Conference.—A munici- 
pal airport conference will be held in Washington, 
D.C., on October 24 and 25 under the auspices of 
the City Officials’ Division of the American Road 
Builders’ Association. Among the subjects that 
will be presented for consideration are: factors in 
the selection of airport sites; transportation and 
trafic regulation adjacent to airports; airport 
management; housing and building control; Euro- 
pean practices; the design of runways, landing 
areas and field surfacing; airport drainage; rela- 
tion of airports to public parks; and airport 
finance. Papers on these subjects will be presented 
by qualified specialists. 


Health Conservation Contest.—The insur- 
ance department of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, encouraged by the results of six an- 
nual fire prevention contests, has recently launched 
a health conservation contest among its 1,200 
member organizations. The object of the contest 
is to assist in reducing economic losses due to pre- 
ventable illness and premature death by means of 
activities carried on by local chambers of com- 
merce in co-operation with their official public 
health agencies. Forty-five cities in twenty-two 
states have already entered the contest. Many of 
these cities are taking advantage of the free con- 
sultant service offered by the committee on ad- 
ministrative practice of the American Public 
Health Association, in analyzing local health prob- 
lems and suggesting suitable activities for the 
Chamber of Commerce public health committee. 
Items on which the cities will be graded are: the 
organization and equipment of local health depart- 
ments, financial support of public health, facilities 
for health information and education, water sup- 
ply, milk supply, sewage disposal, and health laws 
and ordinances. 


National Municipal League Creates Im- 
portant Committees.—The National Municipal 
League has recently created a committee on the 
county-manager plan, which will draw up a sug- 
gested model law for recommendation to state 
legislatures. Professor John A. Fairlie, University 
of Illinois, is chairman, and Professor Paul W. 
Wager, University of North Carolina, is secretary. 
A committee on organized citizen participation in 
government has been appointed with Carl H. 
Pforzheimer, treasurer of the National Municipal 
League, as chairman, and W. P. Lovett, secretary, 
Detroit Citizens’ League, as secretary. This com- 
mittee will prepare a report showing the different 


types of citizen organizations, the operating meth- 
ods of each, and results accomplished. A third 
committee, one on organized citizen support of 
council-manager government, will prepare a report 
summarizing the best methods of organizing a cam- 
paign in support of the council manager plan and 
state the agencies and methods of organizing a 
permanent charter committee to defend and to 
report to the public on the success of the council- 
manager plan after its adoption and installation. 
This committee has held one meeting and is now 
at work preparing a tentative report. Henry Bent- 
ley, president, Cincinnati Citizens’ Charter Com- 
mittee, is chairman, and Emily Kneubuhl is sec- 
retary. 


Minneapolis Public Health Meeting.— 
The American Public Health Association will hold 
its annual convention in Minneapolis, September 
30 to October 5. All phases of public health work 
will be discussed by competent men. Some of the 
subjects of especial interest to public administra- 
tors are: health department administrative prob- 
lems and record forms, the appraisal form, train- 
ing of health officers, preparedness for disaster, 
and the health department’s program. 


New York Dwelling Law Upheld by State’s 
Highest Court.—The constitutionality of the 
multiple dwelling law passed by the 1929 session 
of the New York State Legislature was sustained 
by the New York State Court of Appeals on Au- 
gust 8. The new law, replacing the tenement house 
law of 1901 in New York City, had been declared 
unconstitutional by the State Supreme Court in 
July, on the ground that it was special legislation 
prohibited by the home rule amendment. The case 
was then appealed to the higher court. 

Among other things, the new law prohibits 
the erection of towers on apartment houses; legal- 
izes cooking in apartment hotels; lays down strict- 
er rules regarding light, sanitation, and fire haz- 
ards; and provides regulations covering set-backs 
and courtyards. 


Cincinnati Bond Program Well Estab- 
lished.—According to a recent report of the Cin- 
cinnati Bureau of Governmental Research, the ex- 
perience of the first two years of the bond pro- 
gram has demonstrated that the plan has been, 
and should continue to be, a useful instrument for 
the sound financing of public improvements. The 
plan, now in its third year of operation, has at- 
tracted considerable interest throughout the coun- 
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try, and has been a subject of discussion at sev- 
eral national conferences, according to the report. 
This wide interest apparently centers around four 
distinctive features: (1) the co-ordination of the 
programs of the county, school district, and city 
government; (2) the flexibility of the procedure 
which provides for an annual five-year forecast; 
(3) the integration of current and capital financ- 
ing, and (4) the technique of the annual financial 
analysis as a basis of programming. 


Philadelphia Adopts “prequalification or- 
dinance.”—The prequalification ordinance recent- 
ly passed provides that contractors shall furnish 
the awarding officers, not later than four days 
prior to submitting their bids on public works 
construction contracts, with sworn statements in 
standard form, showing their experience, financial 
resources, equipment, liquid assets and liabilities, 
and the per cent completed of existing contracts. 
The purpose of the ordinance is to relieve the 
awarding official of the responsibility of rejecting 
a low bid of an irresponsible bidder, save the irre- 
sponsible bidder the time and cost of preparing a 
useless bid, and help to assure the qualified con- 
tractor intelligent and responsible competition. 

While prequalification has for some time past 
been practiced in several states on highway work, 
few cities have yet adopted it. The results will 
therefore be watched with great interest —Citi- 
sens’ Business. 


National Safety Council to Meet in Chi- 
cago.—The Annual Safety Congress will meet in 
Chicago, September 30 to October 4. The pro- 
gram presents forty-one separate divisions with 
354 selected speakers. It is expected that about 
7,000 persons will attend. 

The purpose of the Congress is to study 
methods of reducing the annual accident toll in 
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human lives. Of especial interest will be the ses- 
sions on traffic problems conducted by August 
Vollmer, professor of police administration, The 
University of Chicago. In connection with safety 
work it is interesting to note that sixty cities of 
the United States maintain active local safety or- 
ganizations. 


San Diego Proposes to Adopt Model Char- 
ter.—The board of freeholders is completing a 
proposed charter which follows very closely the 
provisions of the National Municipal League 
model charter except that they propose to adopt 
a separate administrative code and initiative ordi- 
nances providing for a retirement system, public 
improvements, and personnel. A previous attempt 
was made in 1921 to amend the present council- 
manager charter which has been in effect since 
May, 1015. 


Proportional Representation Referenda.— 
Ashtabula and Hamilton, Ohio, have set Novem- 
ber 5 as the date on which the voters will decide 
whether to retain the proportional representation 
system of voting. 


Association Committees.—The personnel of 
two committees recently appointed by President 
Rigsby, is as follows: on the essential qualifica- 
tions for city managers, chairman, A. R. Hatton, 
professor of political science, Northwestern Uni- 
versity; Col. H. M. Waite, Cincinnati, Ohio; E. 
A. Cottrell, professor of political science, Stan- 
ford University; C. A. Carran, city manager, East 
Cleveland, Ohio; and H. L. Woolhiser, city man- 
ager, Winnetka, Illinois; on training for the pro- 
fession, chairman, Clifford W. Ham, city man- 
ager, Pontiac, Michigan; W. E. Mosher, director, 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs, Syracuse 
University; and H. G. Otis, city manager, Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 


NEW APPOINTMENTS 


Ardmore, Oklahoma.—Herbert H. Johnson, 
a local automobile dealer, became city manager 
of Ardmore on August 1, succeeding Kirk Dyer, 
who has served as city manager for the last six 
years. 


Bakersfield, California.—W. D. Clark, city 
engineer of Bakersfield for the past seven years, 
was recently appointed city manager succeeding 
the late James A. Ogden. 


Beloit, Wisconsin.—Harrison G. Otis, who 
resigned as city manager of Rocky Mount, North 
Carolina on July 1, was appointed city manager of 
Beloit, effective August 1. Mr. Otis has held man- 
agerships in Rocky Mount, North Carolina; 


Clarksburg, West Virginia; Auburn, Maine: and 


Beaufort, South Carolina 


Durham, North Carolina.—Robert W. Flack, 
the present city manager of Springfield, Ohio, has 
been appointed city manager of Durham, effec- 
tive September 16. Mr. Flack has been city man- 
ager of Springfield since January, 1924. At Dur- 
ham he succeeds R. W. Rigsby, who became city 
manager of Charlotte on July 20 


Elizabethton, Tennessee.—Early in July, J 
A. Smith was appointed city manager to succeed 
E. R. Lingerfelt, who had been city 
since September, 1024. 
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Mexia, Texas.—Ray D. Morgan, superin- 
tendent of the water department and city engineer 
for the past seven years, was appointed city man- 
ager July 1. He succeeds J. G. McIntosh, who had 
been city manager for the past three years. 


Salem, Virginia.—The Salem council has 
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appointed Roy P. Bishop to the position of city 
manager to succeed Wallace Lawrence, who be- 
came city manager of Alexandria, Virginia, on 
August 1. Mr. Bishop, at the time of his apvoint- 
ment, was a consulting engineer in municipal 
work, with headquarters at Charlotte, North Caro- 
lina. He took office August 1. 


ELECTIONS 


Cushing, Oklahoma.—By a vote of 549 to 
214, the citizens of Cushing on July 16, adopted a 
council-manager charter which had been prepared 
by a board of freeholders and submitted to the 
mayor on May 31. The governor has approved the 
charter and candidates for the council were nom- 
inated at a primary election on September 3. The 
general election will be held on September 17. 


Dallas, Texas.—The date for the referendum 
on the proposed council-manager charter has been 
tentatively set for December 17, 1929. The char- 
ter provides for a council of nine and that the 
mayor be elected by the commission from its mem- 
bership. Three of the city’s four newspapers and 
most of the city’s civic leaders are committed to 
the change and are organizing a citizens’ group to 
support the charter. If the charter is adopted, the 
council-manager plan will go into effect May 1, 
1931, at the end of the present administration. 


Flint, Michigan.—The referendum on the 
proposed council-manager charter which was re- 
cently filed with the city commission will be held 
on December 2, 1929. It provides for a commis- 
sion of nine members elected from the city at 
large on a non-partisan ballot. If adopted, the 
charter will go into effect in April, 1930. 


Indianapolis, Indiana.—The constitutional- 
ity of the council-manager law will be decided 
upon by the Indiana Supreme Court early in Sep- 
tember. The charter campaign committee is pre- 
paring for the election of the new council Novem- 
ber 5, and for the inauguration of the plan on 
January 1, 1930. 


Ironton and Portsmouth, Ohio.—On No- 
vember 5, these cities will elect their first council 
under their new council-manager charters, and the 
plan will go into effect January 1, 1930. 


Piqua, Ohio.—At a special referendum on 
July 30, the people of Piqua by a vote of 1,550 
to 656, adopted a council-manager charter pre- 
pared by a charter commission elected three 
months ago. The charter carried in eighteen of 
the twenty precincts. The council will be elected 
in November, and the plan will go into effect Jan- 
uary I, 1930. 


Zanesville, Ohio.—This city of about 40,000 
people held a referendum on August 27, on the 
adoption of a new council-manager charter. Re- 
sults of the referendum had not been received 
when this issue went to press. 


CITIES STUDYING THE PLAN 


Ennis, Texas.—A number of organizations, 
as well as the mayor and city commissioners, favor 
the council-manager plan and are studying it. It 
is expected that a referendum on the plan will be 
held in April, 1930 


New Orleans, Louisiana.—A joint commit- 
tee on the council-manager plan, representing va- 
rious organizations, has made public its final report 
recommending the adoption of the council-man- 
ager plan. 


Oakland, California.—The council-manager 
committee has reorganized and is planning a com- 
prehensive campaign for a council-manager char- 
ter to be submitted to the people in about a year. 


St. Paul, Minnesota.—The business men of 
St. Paul have definitely decided to wage a cam- 


paign in behalf of the proposed council-manager 
charter and have voted to finance such a drive. 
The proposed charter will be submitted to the 
city council early in September, and it is expected 
that the charter election will be held about the 
middle of November. St. Paul was under the old 
mayor-council plan until 1913, when the commis- 
sion form was adopted. 


Waterbury, Connecticut.—A charter com- 
mission has been appointed by Governor Trum- 
bull to study the present charter of Waterbury 
and consider possible changes. The commission 
has retained a survey organization to study the 
city government and prepare a report making rec- 
ommendations for a new city charter. The coun- 
cil-manager plan may be considered. 
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LOCAL GOVERNMENT LITERATURE 
BOOK REVIEWS" 


Newspaper Reporting of Public Affairs. By Cuit- 
ToN R. BusH. New York: D. Appleton & 
Co., 1929. Pp. 406. 

This book “is designed to assist the prospec- 
tive newspaper reporter to acquire the minimum 
amount of’ the professional equipment that is 
needed in the reporting of public business in the 
ordinary community.” It is intended “to serve as 
a textbook for an advanced course in ‘reporting’ or 
as a supplementary textbook for courses in ‘news 
writing.’”’ Also, it has been expanded in certain 
sections so as to furnish the practical newspaper 
worker with a reference book. 

Following an introductory chapter on “The 
Reporter at Work,” six chapters are presented 
dealing with the courts, criminal and civil trials, 
appellate procedure, and so on. This material com- 
prising a little over half of the volume, is given first 
position for the reasons that “news stories which 
concern the administration of justice are interest- 
ing because they treat of the conflict element in 
human behavior (and) are important because they 
involve public and individual rights.” That the ju- 
dicial sector is given not only first but also lengthy 
treatment—all out of proportion to its relative im- 
portance in the whole process of governance—one 
feels is due in no little part to the fact that the 
matter of the law and the courts is highly technical 
and complicated, and so, proves intriguing to the 
layman. Obviously, a much less detailed treatment 
is offered in the remaining chapters, those dealing 
with “The Federal Building,” “The City Hall,” 
“The Police Station,” “The County Building,” 
“Politics,” and “Business and Labor.” It would 
seem that news stories emanating from the city 
half should be no less rich in the conflict element 
of human behavior, and certainly, no less impor- 
tant than those reported from courts of law. Lack 
of proportion, then, is the feature of the book that 
first impresses the reader. 

More important than lack of balance, how- 
ever, is a second criticism that needs to be made. 
The volume would have been more accurately 
named “Public Offices as Sources of the Customary 
Type of News Stories.” The work is based upon a 
most inadequate conception of local public affairs, 
and possibly, of the réle that the newspaper may 
play in them. The objection here is not that the 
newspaper is accepted as ‘‘a private business that 
makes a deliberate effort to entertain its readers 
for the sake of the revenue it derives,” but that as 
“an agency of communication providing informa- 
tion about public affairs that is ‘food for opinion’ ” 
or as “a leader that intervenes in public affairs to 
warn and protect the citizen against public dan- 


gers” its functioning is presented as being so acci- 
dental. It is to be hoped that the future reporter 
will not regard so meager a statement of what goes 
on in the city hall and in the county building as 
even the minimum amount of professional equip- 
ment needed in reporting the public business of 
the community. Much study needs to be devoted 
to the matter of the reporting of the public affairs 
centering in city halls and county buildings, but 
such need cannot be met by expanded glossaries of 
legal and governmental terms, directories of the 
public offices, catalogues of the seven functions 
carried on in the various individual governmental 
offices and departments and tips as to sources from 
which reporters have been accustomed to secure 
news stories related to public affairs. 

The foregoing comments, possibly, may be 
summed up in the statement that students of jour- 
nalism are no more likely to please students of 
government in their conception of public affairs 
than the latter are to please the former in their 
suggestions as to how the newspaper might be of 
service in governmental publicity. It would seem 
that what is most needed in the development of 
this borderline subject is constructive co-operation 
of the two groups of students and practitioners in 
the planning and execution of significant investiga- 
tion of the preparation and reception of news re- 
ports of public affairs. When such need is met 
then will be the time for the writing of text books 
incorporating the significant findings of planned in- 
quiry. 
purpose of interesting students in further investiga- 
tion and practice respecting a matter which pre- 
sents a vital aspect of democratic governance. 

HERMAN C. BEYLE 

SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


County Management. A review of 
plans of county administration in Virginia and 
North Carolina. By Wy re Kivpatrick. Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1929. Pp. 46.” 

This exceedingly interesting pamphlet is ad- 
dressed primarily to the Virginia public, but it 
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should be read by everyone interested in local gov- | 


ernment. Unlike many documents prepared for di- 
rect distribution to the electorate it is not “written 


down” to some assumed low plane of intelligence, | 


nor does it undertake to set up the one and only 
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way to cure what ails the county. Dr. Kilpatrick 
js convincing when he points out the danger of 
transferring by analogy the theories of other fields 
of local government to that of the county in blind 
faith that what has worked well in a city, for in- 
stance, will do equally as well in a county. He is 
not so convincing, to this reader at any rate, when 
he seems inclined to reject the possibilities of the 
county manager because he finds a tendency in 
larger cities and in larger industrial corporations 
toward multiple management co-ordinated, pre- 
sumably, by the policy determining body. An anal- 
ogy rejected as an argument for the county-man- 
ager plan weakens the use of an analogy accepted 
as an argument against it. Nevertheless, Dr. Kil- 
patrick’s point that city managers sometimes are 
inclined to over-emphasize a portion of the city’s 
business in line with their personal interest and 
training, such as engineers stressing public works, 
and accountants emphasizing fiscal affairs, is one 
that city managers especially should consider in 
self-searching analysis. That Dr. Kilpatrick dog- 
matically states that the manager idea is obsolete 
(he is referring specifically to industrial organiza- 
tions) is perhaps to be regretted. But this regret 
should in no wise operate to minimize the value of 
the greater part of the pamphlet, which is devoted 
to an objective study of the developing patterns of 
county government as observed in Virginia and 
North Carolina. The detailed survey of nine coun- 
ties against a well-written historical back-ground of 
the development of county administration is of 
great value not only for its actual content, but for 
the reason that it sets up a standard for compari- 
son with experience elsewhere. The word “county” 
means at least forty-eight different things in the 
forty-eight states of the Union, but Dr. Kilpatrick 
finds one essential similarity applicable to all coun- 
ties that have administrative functions (which ex- 
cludes, I believe, only a few of the New England 
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states). That similarity does not help to simplify 
the problem, but rather to make it more complex, 
for it is that the county is now developing a greater 
significance as a unit of local government and at 
the same time is developing a greater importance 
as a unit for the application of state administrative 
measures. He shows that much of the difference 
between such writers as Kirk H. Porter on the one 
hand, and Richard S. Childs on the other, is due to 
the fact that each has considered but one phase of 
this simultaneous and parallel evolution. 

To one who has been in close touch with coun- 
ty government in five states, including Virginia, 
where the county clerkship so long has operated as 
a co-ordinating factor, and where the clerkship is 
so often a long tenure—frequently hereditary—it 
seems that Dr. Kilpatrick in accepting the Virginia 
idea has underestimated the advantages that would 
come from any consolidation under any co-ordi- 
nator—even a county manager—in those states 
where the county court house is a teeming hive of 
short tenure elective county officers without any 
headship or direction. 

But it is not only ungracious, it is unwise, for 
this reviewer or anyone else merely to theorize 
about the county in the face of this most important 
objective study of the subject that has been pub- 
lished. 

Research and publication along like lines by a 
university in each state in the Union might pro- 
duce, in five years time, say, sufficient information 
upon which to base a sound plan for the guidance 
and direction of county development. This pam- 
phlet alone, appertaining but to two of the states, 
and those states in which the county is a strong 
administrative unit, will do much to clear away the 
fog that has pervaded the thinking, talking, and 
writing on the subject. 

Lovuts BROWNLOW 


DIGEST OF CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 
Edited by ORIN F. NOLTING 


City Planning 

Menhinick, Howard K., “A Study of Munic- 
ipal and County Regulations for Subdivision Con- 
trol,” City Planning, Vol. 5, No. 3 (July, 1929), 
pp. 177-182. 

Preliminary to the publication of this report, 
the author representing City Planning magazine 
and the Harvard Graduate School of City Plan- 
ning, visited thirty-four cities and six counties. 
This article, and the second part of the study, 
which appeared in the August issue of City Plan- 
ning, is a fact report of the platting regulations 
discussed under thirty-three headings, such as pro- 
cedure, street alignment, dead-end streets, build- 


ing lines, street trees, alleys, size of lots and blocks, 
corner lots, and open spaces. 


Condemnation Procedure 


Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research, 
The Condemnation Procedure of Twenty-Three 
Cities, Report No. 109 (May, 1929), pp. 33. 

Most of the larger cities in the country were 
included in this survey which is summarized as 
follows: (1) initial and final authority for “neces- 
sity” in condemnation cases is vested in the city 
council; (2) the courts are not used for the initial 
determination of the damages, but more usually 
for appeal only; (3) the cities are about equally 
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divided between using the city council for deter- 
mining awards and damages, or a commission es- 
pecially appointed by the court for the case; (4) 
both the city council and the commission hear ex- 
pert testimony of appraisers as submitted by both 
sides; (5) little use is made of a permanent board 
to handle condemnations, and (6) sales are the 
predominating influence in determining appraised 
value. 


Council-Manager Government 

Kansas City Public Service Institute, “Three 
Years of Council-Manager Government in Kansas 
City,” Public Affairs No. 357 (July 3, 1929). 

This appraisal of the operation of the council- 
manager plan in Kansas City states that the people 
expected the following conditions would be elimi- 
nated under the new charter; intense partisanship 
in the city administration, financial mismanage- 
ment, conflicts and deadlocks in the council, ‘“buck- 
passing,” disregard of civil service, low efficiency 
in operation, and lack of vision, aggressiveness, and 
civic leadership. The bulletin points out that too 
many people thought that a good charter alone 
would cure all evils. But politics entered the first 
election and partisanship has dominated the admin- 
istration. The bulletin, however, points out that 
there have been a number of accomplishments 
such as the installation of a new accounting sys- 
tem, consolidation into one department of all fi- 
nance officers, establishment of a firemen’s training 
school, reduction of the infant mortality rate, and 
reorganization of the public works department. 
Among the opportunities listed which the adminis- 
tration might have met are such items as follows: 
reduction of unit costs in all departments, estab- 
lishment of modern municipal court procedure, 
making of constant work audits through the office 
of the auditor, consolidation of inspection activi- 
ties, preparation of annual paving and improve- 
ment budgets, extension of public nursing service, 
and preparation of a health program. 


County Management 

Kilpatrick, Wylie, County Management, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, 1929. Pp. 46 

See Book Review section this issue. 

Finance 

Philadelphia Bureau of Municipal Research, 
“The Overhead Cost of Serial Loans,” Citizens’ 
Business, No. 889 (June 4, 1929). 

The proposals that certain city loans be made 
serial were objected to by the council on the 
ground that the serial plan would increase their 
overhead cost. This bulletin points out that over- 
head cost of bond issues consists of (1) the cost of 
the bonds themselves, such as paper, engraving, 
printing, binding, etc.; (2) cost of the vault space 
for safekeeping such bond blanks as may be 
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needed; and (3) the cost of such services as that 
of the loan and transfer agent in the issuing, can- 
celing, signing, registering, etc., of the bonds. It is 
estimated that the increased overhead cost of 
serial bonds over non-serial bonds amounts to $56 
per year per $1,000,000 of serial bonds. The bul- 
letin states that this is a very small fraction of 
the probable savings in the burden for principal, 
interest, and state tax that serial bonds would pro- 
duce. 


Fire Administration 

McAuliffe, Frank C., “Advancement in Fire 
Fighting Methods,” Fire Protection, Vol. 94, No. 7 
(July, 1929), pp. 22-25. 

The author states that there is a tendency 
toward the consolidation of a number of old fire 
stations into one building, due to the wide use of 
motor equipment. He states that contrary to gen- 
eral opinion the combination apparatus has been 
made just as mobile as the two-piece equipment 
when handled by a crew trained in modern fire 
fighting. Other advancements noted are: fire de- 
partments are equipping and training their men for 
rescue work, first-aid, and artificial respiration; 
the radio has been brought into the fire service in 
New York, a receiving set having been installed on 
one of the fire boats; Los Angeles has appointed a 
committee to act as a constituted authority for all 
governmental units in the event of a castastrophe; 
vast storages of highly inflammable liquids have 
led to the use of foam generating devices and car- 
bon dioxide extinguishers; and building ordinances 
and fire prevention and arson laws are being adopt- 
ed by all progressive cities and towns. 

The National Board of Fire Underwriters re- 
cently stated that they would no longer install sal- 
vage corps in the large cities, recommending that 
salvage corps be installed and maintained by the 
cities themselves. Smaller cities have installed sal- 
vage equipment on hook and ladder trucks. The 
author points out that there is an enormous field 
for expansion and improvement in salvage work, as 
about seventy-five per cent of the total annual fire 
loss is caused in extinguishing and other causes 
after the fire. He notes that fire departments have 
learned that efficient inside operation of engine 
companies and up-to-date methods of ventilation 
are the secrets of effective fire fighting 

Efficient fire officials are required to have a 
diversified knowledge much of which is quite tech- 
nical, and the author states that the state univer- 
sities have come to realize the importance of edu- 
cating fire officials and are conducting occasional 
classes for that purpose 


Measurement Standards 


Walker, Mabel L., “Rating Cities According 
to the Services Which Their Citizens Are Getting”: 
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The American City, Vol. XLI, No. 1 (July, 1929), 
pp. 130-34. 

This interesting article describes an attempt 
to grade 159 American cities according to the 
results achieved rather than by methods or costs. 
Each of the 150 cities is rated on the basis of 
fifteen functions, under the three headings, pub- 
lic works, protection, and welfare. For example, 
the author lists under public works: street clean- 
ing—number of times per week; garbage collec- 
tion—number of times per week; sewerage—pro- 
portion of population sewered; highways—pro- 
portion of total paved and percentage of paving 
that is durable. 

Police protection was omitted for the reason 
that the author was able to discover only six cities 
that make any effort to keep a record of crime sta- 
tistics and even in these cities the figures were not 
comparable. Satisfactory data on communicable 
diseases were also lacking. Administrative func- 
tions are ignored, “as they occupy an intermediate 
and not a final réle.” 


Public Reporting 

Bush, C. R., Newspaper Reporting of Public 
Affairs, New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1920. 
Pp. 406. 

See Book Review section this issue. 


Public Welfare 

Sherrill, C. O., “Cincinnati's City Workhouse,” 
National Municipal Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 8 
(August, 1929), pp. 525-28. 

In 1918, the city workhouse was closed and 
city prisoners handled at the county jail. The men 
deteriorated at such a rapid rate that in 1926 it 
was necessary to re-establish the workhouse, the 
buildings being renovated largely by prison labor. 
Mr. Sherrill states that there has been a tremen- 
dous improvement in the morale and contentment 
of the men. The city’s central garage, the highway 
maintenance bureau, the waste collection depart- 
ment, and the paint and sign shop were moved to 
the workhouse in 1926, and since that time have 
been operated with a small number of experts as- 
sisted by prison labor. The activities of the work- 
house are now being extended through the use of 
prisoners in the construction of an incinerator 
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plant for all city waste except garbage, and the 
construction of a laundry capable of handling the 
laundry of all city institutions. Squads of prison- 
ers under guard are assigned to assist the street 
cleaning department and help in maintaining the 
airport. 

The workhouse is operated under the director 
of the department of service, the welfare depart- 
ment having charge of such matters as recreation, 
health, relief, and follow-up after discharge. Cer- 
tain periods are set aside for educational work. 
Mr. Sherrill states that as most of the inmates are 
city men, the system that has been established is 
far more satisfactory than a work farm. The au- 
thor states that there have been many cases in 
which prisoners have requested to be allowed to 
remain after their time has been served. 


Recreation 

Public Recreation Facilities, Playground and 
Recreation, Vol. XXIII, No. 5 (August, 1929), pp. 
271-354. 

This report, compiled by the Playground and 
Recreation Association of America, brings together 
specific information relative to swimming pools, 
tennis courts, field houses, playground shelters, 
athletic fields, baseball backstops, and winter 
sports facilities. The report gives for each of these 
facility groups a description of the structure or 
area, the construction materials used, personnel re- 
quired for supervision, and items covering cost of 
construction and operation. The survey covered 
sixty cities. 


School Administration 

Ayer, Fred C., “The Duties of Public School 
Administrators,” American School Board Journal, 
Vol. 79 (March to August, 1929). 

Under this title a series of articles, six of 
which have already appeared, analyzes the duties 
of public school administrators. The series began 
with an introductory statement of the general dis- 
tribution of administrative duties, followed by ar- 
ticles dealing with special fields of education ad- 
ministration such as general control, executive 
management, business management, personnel 
management, and the accounting and management 
of pupils. 





WANTED—A CITY MANAGER 
The position of City Manager is now open in 
the City of Radford, Virginia, and the Council 
is desirous of filling this position as soon as 
possible. Address correspondence to W. H. 
Painter, Mayor, Radford, Virginia. 








Young lawyer intending to enter the city manager pro- 
fession desires connection with council-manager city in 
capacity which will enable him to enter such profession. 


Is familiar with municipal legal and accounting problems, 
especially with reference to city and county tax matters. 


Reply, Pustic MANAGEMENT, C. 
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The first of these two EL- 
GINS was installed in 1928 
the other in 1929 as a 


result of the service given 


by the first. 


cy 
Over 480 cities have installed more than 820 ELGINS. Approximately 
every other order for an ELGIN is a “repeat order.” The principles of 
design and operation found only in the ELGIN cause this record. at 





THE ELGIN CORPORATION 


501 Fifth Avenue 100 N. La Salle Street 
NEW YORK U.S.A. CHICAGO 





—_. Authors of 


| 4 Simplified Accounting 


and Daughter for 


Certified Public Accountants Governmental Units 


Specializing in Ask for a free copy of this labor saving 


Government Audits and Systems system of accounting. A request involves 
228 North LaSalle Street no obligation of any kind. 
Chicago, Illinois 











GRIFFENHAGEN & ASSOCIATES, LTD. 
BUREAU OF PUBLIC SERVICE 
Established 1911 
Consultants to municipal executives on problems of administration, finance, and operating policy 
and method. Technical assistants on programs of constructive improvement. 
Financial Examinations— Appraisals of Operating Effectiveness— Budget Studies— Codification of 
Ordinances—Classification and Compensation Plans 


Western Office Eastern Office New England Office 
155 E. Superior St., Chicago Mills Building, Washington Capitol Building, Hartford od 
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